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A short History of a Long Travel from Baby- 
lon to Bethel. Written Ninth month, 1691. 
(Concluded from page 228.) 

And one day as I was travelling in the af- 
ternoon a terrible storm arose, with hail and 
thunder, and great wind, which lasted till 
night, and in the night also. I being weary, 
both of body and mind, lay me down under a 
great tree, and after some time I fell asleep ; 
and when I waked, and came to myself, it was 
still very dark; and looking about, I saw a 
small light pretty near me, and it came in 
my mind to go to it and see what it was, and 
as I went that went before me. 

Then it came into my mind that I had 
heard of false lights as ignis-fatuus, and such 
like, that would lead people out of their way; 
then thought I again, how could I be led out 
of my way, that knew no way of safety. And 
whilst I sat down to let these starving 
thoughts have their course, I took notice, and 
beheld the light as near me as at the first, as 
if it had waited for me. At which I was 
strongly affected, and thought within myself, 
maybe some good Spirit is come to take pity 
of me, and is come to lead me out of this 
miserable condition. And so a resolution 
arose in my mind that 1 would get up and 
follow it ; concluding in myself, that I could 
not be brought into a much worse condition 
than I was now in. So I arose and followed 
it, and it went a gentle, easy pace at first, 
and I kept my eye straight to it; but after- 





wards I found a great part of the luggage 
and provision I had got together did but bur- 
then me in my journey ; so I threw away one 
thing, and then another, that I thought I could 
best spare, but kept a great bundle of clothes 
still by me, not knowing whether I should need 
them. And asI thus went on and the light 
before me, it led me out of the wilderness, 
along a plain champaign country without 
trees or inhabitants; only I perceived as if 
some few had gone that way, and the light 
kept straight in that path, without any wind- 
ing or turning till I came to the foot of a 
great mountain; and going up that great 
mountain I found it hard getting up, and be- 
gan to consider my great bundle of clothes 
and garments, and that several of them were 
in use for a traveller as I was, and did not 
know how far I should go, nor whether I 
should want them, if ever | was so happy as 
to attain what I aimed at, nor whether the 
fashions would suit the place I was going to. 
So I threw away some, and anon other some, 
till I had none left but what I wore. And as I 
followed this my guide, I at last got up to 
the top of this mountain, and saw another 
yet higher; and there | sawa man. He asked 
me whither I was going. I told him I could 
not well tell, but I would tell him whither I 
desired to go; he said whither, to the house of 
God? He told me it was that way, but he 
thought I should never get thither. I asked 
him why? Why, quoth he, there lieth in 
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yonder mountain so many vipers, adders and 
serpents, and such venomous beasts, that they 
devour many people that are going that way. 
For my part, said he, I was going also, but I 
was so afrighted with those venomous ser- 
pents I was forced to turn back, and so I 
would have you. 

I answered him, Friend, I have for a pretty 
while taken yonder light for my guide, and it 
hath directed me a long way, and I see it doth 
not leave me; look, dost thou see it there be- 
fore me? He answered yes, I see it; well, 
said I, I have heard by travellers that if a 
man have fire or light, the venomous beasts 
cannot hurt him; and I intend to quicken my 

ace a little, and keep as close to the light as 
poly Come along with me and venture it. 

He said it was true, he had heard that fire 
would preserve from them, but he thought 
light would not. However, for his part, he 
would not venture his sweet life among them. 
If I would, 1 might: he wished me well, and 
so we parted. And I made haste, got up 
pretty near the light, and I went up the sec- 
ond mountain ; and when | came almost to 
the top of the mountain, I saw many serpent 
dens and vipers’ holes, both on the right hand 
and on the left, and they drew near me and 
hissed at me, and I began to be in great fear, 
and trembled exceedingly ; but many times 
when they were ready to sting me, the light 
would step in, or appear betwixt me and 
them, and they were afrighted and run away 
into their holes and dens. 

Oh! when I perceived this, how did my 
heart leap for joy within me; my joy abound- 
ed, my fear of the serpents abated, my love 
to my kind and tender guide increased, and 
my courage and confidence abounded, and I 
began to believe I was in the right way to at- 
tain my desire. So on I went, keeping my 
eye to the light, through them all, without 
harm, till I came to the top of the mountain, 
and then I saw an exceeding large valley, 
that I could not see tothe further side of it; 
it seemed to be all moors and places of water, 
and bogs and mire all over the valley, which 
began again to dishearten me; but thought I, 
what shall I do; all is well hitherto; I was 
strangely delivered from the serpents, and 
whatever comes of it, if this light leave me 
not, I will follow it, if it be through fire and 
water ; and so I kept on, and went down the 
mountain a gentle, easy pace, and saw many 
of those cruel creatures by the way, who put 
out their stings at me, but none hurt me. 
And I took notice, the nearer I kept to the 
light the more they kept from me; so I got 
down to the bottom of the mountain into a 
large valley, which was very green and pleas- 
ant for a little way; but by and by the light 
went towards a great moorish ground full of 


water, and that I thought was very danger. 
ous ; but when I came just to the side of the 
place, 1 saw a small narrow path through 
the middle of it, just broad enough for a map 
to go upon it, and into that narrow way the 
light led me and went before me; and whilst 
I kept my eye steady to it I went on safely, 
but if at any time I began to gaze about, my 
feet slipped into the mire and puddles, and 
then I had much ado to get into my way 
again. Had not the light kindly and tenderly 
waited for me, I had lost sight of it, and had 
perished in the way ; for sometimes it was so 
far before me that I could hardly discern it, 
and then I would quicken my diligence, and 
be more careful of my goings, and keep 
as close to it as I could, so that sometimes 
the light shined round about me, and I walked 
in the shining of it with great fulness of 
spirit. And after I had walked a long time 
in this narrow way, I lift up my eyes and saw 
to the further side of the moorish valley; 
and saw beyond that there was a very high 
mountain, and on the top of that there was 
a very great house—at the sight of which I 
was greatly comforted, supposing that might 
be the house I had for a long time sought. 
But after this I met with another sore ex- 
ercise, for there were many I percejved had 
been travelling in that narrow way, and had 
fallen into the mire, some on the right hand 
and some on the left; and they lay wallow- 


ing full of envy, some by plucking at me to’ 


pull me in, others by throwing mire and dirt 
upon me to discourage me. Others would 
speak very fair on purpose to draw me into 
discourse with them, that whilst I spent m 

precious time I might be cast so far behind, 
that I might lose sight of my good guide, 
But I saw their evil designs, and was aware 
of them, keeping on my narrow way till I 
came to the end of Boggy Valley, and then 
found firm ground under my feet, to my great 
comfort. And I had gone but a little way, 
but then my guide, the light, went into a nar- 
row lane, well hedged on both sides, at which 
I was glad, thinking I could not go wrong, 
and need not now take so very much care; 
but alas, I quickly found so many by-lanes 
and ways that lay almost so straightforward 
as that | went in; so that if it had not been 
for the light which went a little before me, I 
might certainly gone wrong many times, but 
by carefully keeping to my good guide, I got 
at last up the mountain, and saw the house 
again, and discerned a man of that country 
a pretty way off; and I called to him, Friend, 
ho ! friend, pray tell me what is the name of 
yonder great house? He told me the name 
of it was Bethel; then I presently remem- 
bered that that was the name by which the 
house of God was called in my father’s country, 
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FRIENDS’ INT 
where I had heard the reports of it, and was 
so earnestly set to find it out, 

Oh! the joy and consolation that I felt in 
my soul no tongue can express it, to think 
that now after all my travels, perils and dis- 
appointments, I had now found that I sought 
for. Soon I went journeying with joy unspeak- 
able. And as I went I viewed the outside of 
the house, that was very large, and had but 
one tower ; there was no carved work about it, 
nor no paintings, nor any kind of device that 
Icould discern, but all the stones were curi- 
ously joined together from the top to the bot- 
tom. I also took notice that all the stones 
of the building were transparent, some more 
and some less, and I saw no windows to let 
in light from without ; and when I drew near 
to it, it had a large outward court, and a 
pretty large gate to go into it, so that a man 
might go into it with a large burthen on his 
back. And when I came at it, in I went, 
where I saw many people that were very 
cheerful, and lived very pleasant lives. And 
some of them told me they had lived there 
many years, and wanted for nothing, for there 
was a mighty tree grew in the midst of the 
court, and the fruit thereof was good, and 
the leaves also, and they were all contented 
with it,and it bore fruit all the year long; 
and many of them were so kind as to invite 
me to sit down and eat with them, but that 
I refused; and they showed me a great 
cistern they had hewn out to themselves to 
catch water from the elements, and they had 
made themselves convenient lodgings in the 
sides of the court to lodge in: but this did 
not satisfy me, fur I saw my beloved guide pass 
through them all, and enter in at a little 
door at the further side of it; whereupon I 
left them, and made haste to the door where- 
in I saw my guide had entered, and attempted 
to enter in thereat, but could not, it was so 
straight, which put me into great sorrow of 
mind, and what to do I knew not, my thoughts 
troubled me on every side, and all ways I 
tried but in vain. Oh! thought I, areall my 
troubles and labors come to this—must I be 
shut out at last, what shall Ido? And as I 
was thus perplexing myself, I thought I heard 
a voice, but knew not from whence it came, 
which said: Young man, strip thee of ty old 
garments, and so thou mayest enter. This oc- 
casioned yet more trouble of mind, for I was 
loathe to go in naked; but at last I thought 
it better to go in naked than not at all. So 
at last I went to stripping, thinking a few 
pitiful rags should not hinder me of so great 
an enjoyment. And when I was stripped 
stark naked as ever I was born, I tried to 
enter, and found great difficulty in it; and 
so soon as I was entered, one met me and cast 
a garment of pure white linen over me, which 
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reached down to my feet; and he brought 
me into a narrow room and said, rest here 
awhile. And then I lay me down in so much 
joy and comfort as is impossible to be ex- 
pressed : all things were so pleasant about me, 
and my resting-place was so delightful, and 
my heart was so fully satisfied, that it over- 
come me with songs of joy; but I found my 
basiness to be still and quiet in my happy 
condition that I was come for to enjoy. 

I had not been long in this room before I 
was called out to see the beauty and‘ comeli- 
ness of the house. And as I walked I found 
everything so clean and bright that I was 
ravished in an admirable manner. And 
I met also with some people that welcomed 
me to the house of God with such kitidness 
as refreshed my heart; and as I came to be ac- 
quainted with them, I marked their conver- 
sations, and their discourses were exceeding 
comfortable to me; no quarrelling, no con- 
tention, no high or hot words, but all passed 
with meekness, and reverence and due respect 
one for the other. The young men waited 
for the words of the ancients and fathers, and 
virgins carried a reverent respect to the ma- 
trons, and there was au universal concord and 
unity, so that I wondered greatly ; and one 
day I was opening my mind to an ancient, 
and told him, I admired much, and wondered 
greatly at the universal concord that I had 
taken ~otice of, beyond all I had met with in 
my life. He said it must needs be so, and 
could not be otherwise ; for that was the guide 
to lead me hither—had been the guide to them 
all. And further told me, there could be no 
contention but where two spirits strove for 
mastery, but it was not so in this house. His 
answer was so full and satisfactory to me, that 
I said no more to him at that time, but went 
on viewing and beholding the order of every 
thing I saw, till my soul was filled, and I 
might say, my cup did overflow. Sothat my 
former labors and disappointments, sorrows 
and perils did signify nothing to me, I had a 
full reward, a hundred fold. 

So I returned to my rest again in a larger 
room than before, where I sung praises to my 
God, and setting forth the praises of the 
house and them that dwell therein. And a 
while after I was called forth of the room 
where I was, and told I was not brought to 
that place only to take pleasure and delight 
therein, but there was work to be done, and 
I must take my part of it, and be faithful and 
diligent in what I was set about. To which 
I answered, it was enough I had attained my 
desires in being admitted into the heavenly 
place ; but if there were any business that I 
could do, I was willing to do it, be it what it 
would; for it would be my greatest joy todo 
anything to the advancement of the honor of 
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the house of God and them that dwell threin. 
Then he that talked with me, told me it was 
my work to teach the children so far as I 
knew and had learned, and as far as I should 
from time to time be further instructed. In- 
deed I was a little amazed thereat, knowing 
my inabilities. But when I had a little pon- 
dered that part of the sentence, that I should 
be from time to time further instructed, I 
took courage in my work, and made some pro- 
gress in it with great fear and reverence, 
waiting daily for those instructions I was to 
receive, and I did receive in an abundant 
manner, and the work prospered in my hand, 
and the children loved me, and I loved them 
entirely, as though they had been my own 
children. And many of them grew up to a 
good understanding, and observed their places 
and orders, to my great delight. And after I 
had thus continued a while, the elder that 
walked with me before, came and told me I 
must take the charge of part of the house- 
hold, and give them their meat in due season, 
and suit every ones meat in dividing to every 
ones state and condition; and not to. feed 
strong men with milk, or babes with strong meat ; 
and for that purpose, he gave me a key that 
led into the treasure or store-house; which, 
when I came to see and behold, it was abun- 
dantly filled with all sorts of nourishments 
that could never be exhausted or spent while 
the world endured. 

And after some time I took out to distribute 
daily among the household of God, and the 
store-house was still full as at the beginning, 
and so it continues to this day and forever. 

And having continued a long while in this 
heavenly habitation, it comes in my mind tolet 
my countrymen, the children of my old father 
whom I left in Babylon, hear of me, for I sup- 
pose they judge me lost or devoured; but I 
could be glad if any, yea all of them, were 
here to behold, and taste and feel what I do. 

And let none of them say, I happened bet- 
ter than many caa, for I have wandered since 
I came into this house. The same light that 
appeared to me doth appear to any distressed 
soul in the whole world; but the reason that 
so few come here, is because they fear the 
perils and dangers that are in the way, more 
than they love the light that would lead them 
thither through them; and so turn aside and 
shelter themselves in an old rotten building, 
that at one time or other will fall on their 
heads and they perish in the ruins. 

Now if any one have a mind to know my 
name in my father’s country—but in this long 
and tedious journey I have lost it. Butsince 
I came hither I have a new name, but I have 
no characters to signify it by that I can write 
or they can read. But if any will come where 
IT am they shall know my name. But for 
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further satisfaction I was born in Egypt, spirit 
ually called, and my father went and lived 
in Babylon about the time the true childrep 
of Israel were in captivity ; there I came ag. 
quainted with some of the stock of the Jew 
about the time they were returning to their 
own land, and they told me wonderful things 
of the glory of the house they had at Jerusa 
lem, and would have had me gone along with 
them. And amongst the rest, I understood 
that Solomon with many thousands of car 
penters and masons had built it. Upon which 
{ considered within myself, that if Solomon 
and the carpenters and masons had built it, 
carpenters and masons might at one time or 
other pull it down again. So I went not, but 
sought a city whose builder is God. And 
now [ have found it hallelujah in the highest, 
glory, honor, and renown to his worthy name 
and power throughout all ages and genera- 
tions. Amen. 8. C. 


Seuiiiclllanendisian 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 

Addressed especially to Mothers. 

Elizabeth Barret Browning’s “ Cry of the 
Children” has touched a chord of tenderness 
in many a heart. Few can turn from the 
picture there presented of the hard and weary 
lives of the children in English mines and 
factories, without a wish, at least, to make 


some little life happier, and, it may be, an. 


effort to sow a seed of joy in the heart of a 
neglected one. 

Not in England alone are found “ the pale 
and sunken faces,” telling of early sorrow and 
privation, but in the crowddd tenements of 
nearly all large cities may be found children, 

Who “‘ are weary ere they run, 
They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun.”’ 

Among these, truly there is a work of love 
which, if performed, even in a small degree, 
must receive the benediction, “ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

But our atteption is, at this time, directed 
to children of a different class—to the children 
of the wealthy and those in moderate circum- 
stances ; those who have more than they need 
and most that they desire, and yet, in the con- 
templation of many of these, a feeling of sad- 
ness isawakened. How few ofsuch children look 
robust and healthy. Mostly of fine, nervous 
organizations and excitable temperaments, we 
tremble for them in view of the duties and ob- 
ligations that will probably rest upon them in 
coming years, and we ask what preparation 
are they undergoing to meet the events of life? 

By a judicious training, a feeble frame 
may be materially strengthened and much 
suffering averted, but the tendency of the age 
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jsso opposed to moderation, that even after 
the judgment is convinced that a custom is 
injurious, it seems almost impossible to stem 
the current of fashion, and bodily as well as 
moral health is often blindly sacrificed in the 
vortex. 

Among the deleterious influences of the 
present day may be enumerated children’s 
parties. And by these it is not meant to con- 
demn all social gatherings among them ; when 
properly regulated they meet a want of their 
nature, increase their happiness and friend- 
ships, and tend to diminish selfishness. But 
the assembling of children in large evening 
parties, where they go often insufficiently clad 
and sometimes remain till near midnight, is 
oy to be deplored. These have perhaps 

en for days anticipated, and the minds of 
the children kept in an undue degree of ex- 
citement, which is increased by the blaze of 
light and the display and extravagance at- 
tendant on the occasion. They eat and drink, 
at a late hour of the evening, a variety which 
would tax their digestion at midday, and lose 
several hour’s sleep. The consequences of 
this disarrangement of their habits are head- 
ache, nervousness, languor, neuralgia, indi- 
gestion and various other ailments which 
must gradual'y undermine the constitution. 
When unnatural and exciting pleasures take 
the place of rational ones, there is a danger 
of children’s losing a relish for simple enjoy- 
ments in the pursuit of those which improper- 
ly waste their physical and mental strength. 

The moral aspects of this subject are still 
more fearful to contemplate. The danger of 
introducing children into scenes of folly must 
be apparent to all who give it proper consid- 
eration. The seeds of pride and vanity thus 
fostered may require years of suffering to 
eradicate, and the love of display and false 
ideas of life inculeated in these early lessons, 
may entail a burden which may never be up- 
lifted in this life. 

Oh that parents and those having the care 
of youth would endeavor to substitute simple 
and natural pleasures in place of frivolous 
and pernicious ones. Let the children have 
their gatherings, but let them be within the 
hours of daylight, or not lengthened far into 
the evening. Let the entertainment be sim- 
ple, the dress moderate and sufficiently warm, 

ut let not the hours of social intercourse, 
which should be occasions for innocent recrea- 
tion and enjoyment, be subverted to oppor- 
tunities for feasting, for fostering love of 
dress, display and frivolous amusements, all 
having a tendency to debase the thinking 
powers and faculties, and to introduce into the 
heart a train of moral evils. 

“ Grinding life down from its high mark.” 

Philada., 6th mo., 1870. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SHALL QUAKERISM PROSPER? 


This query is becoming every day more 
important to those who have full faith in the 
fundamental principle of Friends, the “ Ylon- 
itor within,” the gift of God to every rational 
soul. Believing in this, their concern is that 
the common people, who in the days of Jesus 
“heard the truth gladly,” should now hear 
that truth in its simplicity: .and that people 
of every kindred and tongue should be called 
to a more full understanding of and reliance 
upon this light “that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” 

If our daily words and deeds could be a 
continual prayer, calling unto the youth 
among us, and to the sincere inquirer, that 
they give us their sympathy and aid to preach 
this pure gospel in its simplicity, for the well- 
being of the human race, I believe many of 
these would gladly stand with us; we would 
not become weary and faint by the wayside, 
but be strengthened to hold up true and vital 
religion acceptably before the people. Let 
our testimony ever be that “pure religion 
and undefiled before God the Father,” rests 
on a faith that all may understand and infuse 
into the whole of life: a religion, not to build 
up sect, but to call forth and develope the 
intuitions of good implanted in every soul. 
Before we lament the want of co-operative 
aid from those in the world whose faith is like 
unto ours, it were well to examine ourselves 
and our Society, to know if we have been 
faithful to our trust; whether we have held 
up our principles so intelligently as to attract 
the truth-seeker thereunto, because of their 
adaptation to life, and to the wants of our re- 
ligious nature. 

When we look at the theological dogmas 
which are given forth in the name of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, and remember how much 
religion is made mysterious by the ponderous 
words and unmeaning phrases in which it is 
presented, we should not marvel that the 
people turn away in discouragement, leaving 
religion to the priest, as not pertaining unto 
everyday life. 

It is to be feared that even among us there 
is still some relic of the ages past, when the 
priest attended to the spiritual wants of the 
people, dictating their oblations, faith and 
duty, because they were not supposed ca- 
pable of coming to a knowledge thereof ex- 
cept as prophet or priest made them known. 
We live in an age when our religious fabrics 
are searched as with a lighted candle, to know 
the spirit that dwells therein, and the life 
that emanates therefrom. And it behooves 

us earnestly to inquire whether we have real- 
ized the depth and the breadth of the profes- 
sion we make, of “the universality of the 
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gift of God in the soul,” whereby we become For Friends’ Intelligencer. j 
one with the Father, and the recipients of the TEMPERANCE. 
immediate inspirings and revealings of the| Cordially uniting with the wish expressed 
Divine will. The free Gospel ministry, from | by “R.'H.” in a late number of the Intell. 
a.source clear and pure as this, should be the | gencer, that “way may open for the forma 
simple welling up and pouring out of earnest | tion of an Association within the pale of our 
thought and aspirations after good, in the | Society for the general promotion of the Tem- 
soul of each; ofttimes expressed by a word, a] perance cause,” the writer of this would once 
line, a text, revealing our condition of mind, | more, with the permission of the Editors, cal] 
and helping to: baptize us into that sympa- | attention to this subject. 
thetic feeling that flows from vessel to vessel.| It certainly ought not to be that our efforts 
Had we a living faith in the principles of our | to overcome the monster Intemperance should 
profession, we might become indeed a living | cease in merely requiring that all member 
people, and there would be such a bubbling | of our own Society shall abstain from the use 
up of this pure Gospel from hearts in unison | of liquor. Those who are combating evil 
with each other, as would make our meetings | should have a wider influence than this. More 
a “feast of joy” that none would wish to miss, | exertion should be made by those who feel an 
and to which the passing stranger would be | interest in redeeming our land from the curse 
attracted. of drunkenness. It is to be feared that we 
If I have seemed to dwell on this subject, do not fully appreciate the magnitude of the 
it is because of deep interest and earnest an- work before us. While we do not allow this 
ticipation of more religious life within our | to discourage us from further effort, it ought 
borders. To my mind these questions are all | to induce us to form an organization, that we 
important, and connected with the very ex- | May labor unitedly for so righteous a purpose. 
istence of our Society. The same instru- Temperance associations are already formed 
mentalities that shall keep the intelligent | in which a promise of secrecy is required, and 
youth with us, will attract the enlightened | 10 which the proceedings are opened and 
truth-seeker unto us, and keep each and all closed with music, formal prayer, and other 
interested in the progressive development of | Ceremonies contrary to our principles. Men 
religious truth. are also employed and paid regular salaries 
The great body of believers in the “ Mon- | !° £° over the country preaching temperance, 


’ ; oan 
itor within” are among those unassociated There are many who feel at liberty to join 


with religious societies,and making but little such societies, and use such — for the 
profession before the world. And the ques- accomplishment of a reform in the use of 
tion now comes unto Friends, whether those stimulants. With such we have no contro- 
among us who have the clearest perceptions | Y°'SY> but we cannot join with them. Hence 
of truth and duty, and the deepest faith in a — re a society may be formed ona 
humanitarian religion, shall be scattered and anaes field and our ancient testimonies 
isolated, or dispersed among other sects, be- “Th a hed f 

cause of the want of intelligent religious cul- ese are the days of Progress, and we can- 
ture among us? We all know the import- not afford to be idle. Laborers are needed, 
ance of combination and association in intel- | #24 nowhere, perhaps, tore greatly than in 
lectual or industrial pursuits: and a mutual this field. If all are faithful to His bidding, 
helping is also essential to our religious there is no doubt the “ Lord of the Harvest” 
growth. We need a kindly friction to warm will send them forth ; that He will send labor- 
the soul and polish into brightness our spirit- | © oo ne to labor to “ persuade 
ual powers. Will this people then arise, and |'™€". freely and without price. E.R. 
not only gird on “the armor of righteousness,” iaiileitaietid 1 
but also the weapons for the intelligent pro- coteat ro yh ame pe bed 
mulgation of their principles in the world, and G ; ‘ll hold = y3 h 
be willing to be baptized anew into a more eae ‘ : it ne Stee ae — ; ¥ 
me oo : : use we make of it as Hisstewards. Property, 
sree hom ae ees the light” v0 like every other talent committed to our care, 
derstandingly before the people ; and not only = oe oan as a How ae 
call them unto it, but attract them to us, as = 2 a he noes ee 
a nucleus for the believers therein to gather are he ia pe ahem ~ Se 
unto. When this shall have been faithfully y d . a ae 
done, we may become indeed “ a city set on a may souente ‘ie ‘Tenerent, and reclaim the 
hill,” and be a people not only holding, but oe ype gee asylums for the insane, 
preaching and teaching the true faith, “ obedi- the blind, and other victims of misfortunes 


; ae a may cure or prevent a thousand forms of ill 
ence to the witness within. L. dot Guth ta hele te. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LECTURE. 


A lecture entitled “Self-Made,” delivered 
in Baltimore by John F. W. Ware, contains 
gome suggestive assertions. Speaking of 
schools, the lecturer said: “ We are not edu- 
cated in them; we do not go educated from 
them. A teacher looks at a brain as a some- 
thing that he is to stuff, very much as a cook 
looks at a goose, or a butcher a sausage ; and 
the stuffing must be as various and as high- 
spiced. The teacher does not teach the brain 
to know and handle itself; stimulate it into an 
active participant ; compel it to be buta high- 
er stomach, rejecting the bad, digesting and 
assimilating the good, but demands that it be 
a cormorant, swallowing all that he chooses 
to force upon it. The human brain, in the 
years of pupilage, is much like that net Scrip- 
ture tells us of, which gathered all things, 
good and bad, and the child is let out from 
school and the young man from college with- 
out ever learning the deepest fundamental 
necessity—the handling of their own intellect; 
and the man enters the world crammed to 
disgust under the pressure of prize or punish- 
ment with the things an educational system 
has patented, with a mind more or less in 
chaos, more or less starved and pinched, an 
alien from the broad republic of letters, rather 
than a loyal and properly cultured citizen.” 
There is much truth in this indictment. None 
understand so fully the grave defects of the 
modes of instruction prevalent in our schools 
and higher institutions of learning as those 
who, like this lecturer, have themselves un- 
dergone for years the forcing and stuffing pro- 
cess in college. But for the literary and de- 
bating societies which are maintained in most 
colleges by the voluntary efforts of the more 
ambitious, enthusiastic and aspiring among 
the students, still fewer young men than at 
present would emerge from the halls of learn- 
ing with really disciplined minds. These so- 
cieties afford opportunities for thought, for 
the exercise of the reflective and creative 
faculties, and for training in the art of skil- 
fully handling the crude forces which a regu- 
lar course of studies does little*else than cram 
into the mind. In the university of the fu- 
ture, composition and extemporaneous debate 
will be among the chief instrumentalities re- 
lied on for the education or mental discipline 
of youth. 





“T will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 


There are five negatives in the Greek, to as- 
sure God’s people that He will never forsake 
them. Five times this precious promise is 
renewed in the Scripture, that we might have 
the stronger consolation, and that we might 
press and press it again, till we have gotten 
all the sweetness out of it. 


seGj TForopory 


FROM UNPUBEBISHED LETTERS. 











A response from one of our Fathers in the 
Church. 

I unite with the Editorial on “Society 
Welfare,” having for years felt concerned that 
a body like our Yearly Meeting should come 
together to transact its business, and not take 
the time needful to do it properly, or accord- 
ing to good order. I have sometimes been 
ready to fear it might be but a dame offering, 
and thus not be acceptable to the Great Head 
of the Church. 

I am aware it entails some sacrifices upon 
us all, To you in the city, it brings a great 
increase of care, and for us country Friends 
it is sometimes a sacrifice to leave our homes 
and home concerns for a week or more to at- 
tend Yearly Meeting. I would not prolong 
our stay an hour longer than is necessary, but 
I think reasonable time should be allowed for 
every right concern to be attended to in a 
manner becoming the dignity of such a body. 
There are very few such bodies,—so large a 
number of deeply exercised minds, gathered 
as with une accord in one place. I was glad 
to see so many of our young members mani- 
festing their concern and interest by the ex- 
pression of their exercises, when they had an 
opportunity; but many acknowledged they 
had to leave the different sittings with their 
minds burdened for want of opportunity to 
relieve them. This was especially the case 
toward the close of the week. — 

As regards the latter part of the Editorial, 
I have long thought there was room for more 
care, and Iam glad both subjects have been 
spread before Friends for consideration, and 
I think the fault rests very much with many 
of our members. 





The future is a sealed book, and how wisely 
is it ordered that we can read but a line at a 
time. Moment by moment unveils to us the 
history.of our lives, and I am more and more 
impressed with the depth of the wisdom of 
this irreversible law. Could we see “ the end 
trom the beginning,” how certainly would it 
disqualify us for the duty of the present. By 
a foresight of the many vicissitudes in our 
pathway, they would naturally be magnified, 
and would stand before us as the elevations 
that look insurmountable in the distance, but 
which upon a near approach dissolve almost 
into a plain. Infinite in wisdom, illimitable 
in power and unbounded in mercy is the great 
Judge of our lives. He invests His finite 
creatures with a portion of his gracious attri- 
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butes, and the more nearly they follow the 
leadings of His pure Spirit, the more fully 
they partake of His Divine nature, and are 
prepared for the glorious “liberty of the 
children of God.” In this liberty there is 
but little fear of the morrow, because of the 
ability to perform the labor of the present 
hour; and if at the close of the day we can 
retire in quietness and in peace, we know this 
to be an earnest of the joys which are to 
come unto that servant who has done his 
Lord’s bidding. Gracious promises! How 
they loom up, at times, inspiring us with con- 
fidence and hope, not only in that which we 
see, but in that which is unseen. How I have 
suffered my pen to run on. I have felt so 
much on this subject lately, that it lies very 
near my heart. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 18, 1870. 


One of our correspondents alluded last 
week to the barrenness of information in our 
paper relative to New York matters. We 
would remind him that as we are not on the 
spot to take cognizance of what passes, we are 
dependent on our friends there to furnish us 
with what transpires. If such information is 
not found in our paper, who are the delin- 
quents? . 

oivciaililaiiinibicinei 

A Friend suggests that occasional selec- 
tions from “ Friends’ Miscellany” would fur- 
nish matter suitable for our paper. He must 
have forgotten, if he was a reader of the 
Intelligencer a few years ago, how largely we 
then extracted from that valuable work. The 


article he names, we think, was then pub- 
lished. 





MARRIED. 


NORGROVE—BROWN.—On the evening of the 
2iinst., at the residence of the bride’s uncle, C. M. 
Gatchel, with the approbation of Philada. Monthly 
Mecting, Woodward T. Norgrove, of Camden, N. J., 
to Malinda P., daughter of Samuel and Rebecca G. 
Brown, deceased, of Cecil Co , Md. 

RICHARDS—SCARLETT.—On Fifth-day, 7th of 
Fourth mo., 1870 at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, with the approbation of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting, Thompson Richards to Auna M. Scarlett, 
all of New Garden, Chester Co., Pa. 

FARQUHAR —LIPPINCOTT.—On Fifth-day morn- 
ing, Sixth mo.2d,under the care of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, of which both parties 
are members, B. Hallowell Farquhar, formerly of 
Sandy Spring, Md., and Martha D., daughter of 
Josiah and Sarah M. Lippincott. 
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CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

Valley, Pa., 3 P.M. 

Manhassett, N. Y., 11 A.M. 

Port Washington, N. Y., 3$ P.M. 

Rochester, N. Y., 3 P M. 

Gunpowder, Md. (old Meeting- house) 
10 A.M. 

Centre, Va., 3} P.M. 

Hopewell, Va., 11 A.M. 

Circular Meetings within Salem, N. J., Quarterly 


Meeting, have been appointed for the ensuing 
three months, as follows: 


6th mo. 19th, Upper Greenwich, 10 A.M. 
i = Woodbury, 3 P.M. 
26th, Mullica Hill, 3 P.M. 
7th mo. 17th, Penn’s Neck, 3 P.M. 
a 24th, Weodstown, 3 P.M. 
3lst, Salem, 3 P.M. 
8th mo. 7th, Alloway’s Creek, 3 P.M. 
sa 14th, Greenwich, 3 P.M. 
cd 21st, Port Elizabeth, 10 A.M. 
= 28th, Cape May, 10 A.M. 
aa 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION. 


Friends’ Indian Aid Association of Phila. 
delphia was organized Eighth mo. 3d, 1869, 
with the object of assisting our agents among 
the Indians by supplying their most pressing 
wants. 

In an apportionment of the Indian reserva- 
tions to the different Yearly Meetings, made 
in Baltimore, and adopted in Philadelphia 
by the Yearly Meeting’s Committee in the 
Eleventh month, the Otoe Agency, under the 
care of Albert L. Green, and the great Ne 
maha Agency, under Thos. Lightfoot, were 
allotted to us. These number about 737 In- 
dians, who were considered in a more desti- 
tute conditien than any of the other tribes. 

The first box was forwarded Ninth month 
13th, containing children’s clothing, uncut 
material, and sanitary supplies, to Mary B. 
Lightfoot. In response to an urgent appeal 
from the Santee Sioux, two boxes were 
promptly sent to them, since which our efforts 
have been directed exclusively to the agencies 
especially appropriated to us, and thirty-two 
boxes have been forwarded to them. Boxes 
sent to us by other Aid Associations, if suit- 
able for transportation, were forwarded with- 
out unpacking, and as some of these were 
without lists, we cannot give an account of 
their contents. 

We report for ourselves, other Aid Associ- 
ations, and meetings contributing money, that 
we have received $1808.06, and have sent 
2950 new garments, and over 1118 good, 
partly-worn articles of clothing, beside many 
other packages of these, which were not 
counted. There were also over one thousand 
yards of new material, consisting of toweling, 
cloth for boys’ wear, calico for dresses, &e. 
A large number of bonnets, hoods, hats, caps, 
shoes and combs; knitting needles, with suit- 
able yarns; ten patchwork, bedspreads, cut 


6th mo. 19th, 
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and prepared for Sewing; cottons, thread, 
needles, thimbles, scissors, pins, pincushions, 
peedlebooks and workbags. In addition to 
the warm and comfortable clothing sent 
during the past inclement winter, neat sum- 
mer clothing has also been provided for them. 
All garden seeds sent to us have been for- 
warded; we have purchased only to the 
amount of four dollars upon immediate appli- 
cation. 

Sickness and suffering, consequent on ex- 
treme destitution, have been relieved by san- 
itary supplies, and $400.46 have been sent for 
this purpose, as most necessary articles could 
be procured by the agents there, at as low a 
price as here, and thus save transportation, 

All these have been received with such ex- 
pressions of gratitude and thanks, transmitted 
to us through the agents, as have been en- 
couraging to further labor. ‘ ‘ : 

We have assisted the school under the care 
of Mary B. Lightfoot, and promoted the es- 
tablishment of one under the care of Albert 
L. Green, by furnishing books, slates, charts, 
blackboards and other necessary appliances, 
with a large and appropriate assortment of 
objects for object teaching, to enable the pupils 
more readily to acquire the English language. 
For these we have expended $81.72. Many 
articles contributed are not included in this 


has amounted to $158.94, being greatly less- 
ened by free transportation to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Forest City, through the liberality 
of the express companies. 

We feel that, as an Association, we have 
cause for encouragement, as our labors have 
been highly appreciated by those most inter- 
ested. As we look forward to resuming our 
work in the fall, and extending our help 
through the winter, we hope we may again 
receive the hearty co-operation of Friends 
throughout the Yearly Meeting, and that they 
may form or reorganize their Aid Societies, to 
act in concert with us, in this wide field, 
where “truly the harvest is plenteous.” 


Saran F. Corres, Secretary. 
Philada., 5th mo, 20, 1870. 


-_—+ em 


Ruskin says, that “ it is no man’s business, 
whether he has genius or not; work he must, 
whatever he is, but quietly and steadily : and 
the natural and unforced results of such work 
will be always the thing God meant him to 
do, and will be his best. No agonies nor 
heartrendings will enable him to do any bet- 
ter. IPfhe is a great man, they will be great 
things, but always, if thus peacefully done, 
good and right; always, if restlessly and am- 
bitiously done, false, hollow, and despicable. 


sum. 
The expense for freight on boxes of goods of a town in the province of Malabar, 





For the Children. 
CALICO PRINTING. 


“Papa,” exclaimed two gay-hearted girls, 
as their father came in to tea, “see our new 
dresses ; arn’t they pretty, for calico?” 

“Indeed they are, my daughters—pretty 
indeed, and vastly becoming tu my pretty 
girls,” said Mr. Weston, as he gave each rosy 
pair of lips a kiss. “But why do you say 
‘for calico?” Do you know that a neat, well- 
fitting calico dress is the prettiest dress a 
woman can wear sometimes? J have often 
heard your grandmother say that, when she 
was a girl, she had all the silk dresses she de- 
sired ; they were no rarity at all, but to pos- 
sess a nice calico, was a treasure indeed! 

“Although the process of coloring and fig- 
uring cloths is of great antiquity, it is only 
of late years that the art has attained its per- 
fection, and truly an art itis. Homer speaks 
of it, in his day, as ‘a magnificent production,’ 
and Pliny speaks of it as ‘indeed a wonderful 
process.’ Cortez noticed in Mexico that the 
inhabitants wore garments ‘ornamented with 
colored figures,’ and the North American In- 
dians have long been acquainted with the 
art of applying different colored patterns to 
cloth.” 

“Ts calico an Indian word, papa?” asked 
Hattie. 

“Tt is derived from the word Calicut, the 


India, where calico printing was at one time 
carried on extensively. The art was prac- 
tised in Asia Minor and the Levant, several 
centuries before its introduction into England 
and America. Augsburg became celebrated 
for its priuted cottons in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” 

“Were you ever inside of a manufactory, 
father?” asked Jennie. “Can you tell us 
anything about how this pretty dress was 
made ?” 

“ Get your work and I will try,” said Mr. 
Weston. “There are various methods, the 
simplest of which is block-printing by hand, 
in which case the pattern is engraved upon 
the face of a block of wood, varying in size 
from nine to twelve inches long, and four to 
seven broad. Sometimes the pattern is formed 
by inserting into the block narrow strips of 
copper; this gives a very clear impression. 
The block is charged with color by passing it 
lightly over a surface of wovlen cloth, 
stretched upon a wooden drum, which is kept 
freshly spread with coloring matter with a 
brush. The printing table is about six feet 
long, and is made of mahogany, marble or flag- 
stone. The table is covered with a blanket, 
upon which the calico is spread, and the block 
being charged with color, is applied to the 
cloth with a smart rap from a wooden mallet. 
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Where several colors are blended, they are 
first mingled by a brush on the woolen cloth.” 

“ But this must be slow work, papa,” said 
Hattie. . 

“ Yes, twenty men can turn off about thirty 
pieces per day. But the invention of cylin- 
der or roller printing has greatly facilitated 
the art of late years. A length of calico 
equal to one mile can by this means be print- 
ed in four different colors in one hour, more 
accurately than by hand. Another method 
is called press printing, by which means sev- 
eral colors are printed at once. The cloth to 
be printed is wound upon the roller at one 
end of the machine, and the design, which is 
formed in a block of mixed metal 2} feet 
square, is supported with its face downwards 
in an iron frame, and can be raised or low- 
ered at will. The face of the block is divided 
into as many stripes ranging crosswise with 
























the pattern be made up of five stripes, and 
each stripe be six inches broad, the colors 
must be applied without mingling. This is 
done by furnishing the side edges of the table 
with a couple of rails, and upon these is a 
shallow tray or frame, movable backwards or 
forwards upon wheels. Within this frame is 
a cushion about the size of a printing-block, 
and by its side are five small troughs contain- 
ing the colors. 
wood, formed so as to dip into al the troughs 
at once, a small portion of each color is ap- 
plied to the surface of the cushion, and evenly 
spread into five stripes. The cushion being 
prepared, the frame is rolled along the rails 
until it is immediately under the printing 
block, which the pressman then lowers upon 
the cushion, by which means the five stripes 
of the block become charged, each with its 
proper color. The block is then raised, the 
frame rolled away, and the block brought 
down upon the cloth, which it prints with five 
rows of different colors. 

“T have not the time, to-night, to tell you 
of the labor and care used in coloring, thick- 
ening, washing, dressing, &c., but you will 
readily see that those pretty dresses cost 
thought in design and care and‘ effort in 
execution, and all for twenty-eight cents per 
yard. The designing of patterns is a curious 
and expensive part of a calico establishment, 
costing in some at the rate of $40,000 per 
year. When the printer has an idea of a 
new pattern, he describes to the designer the 
stripe, check, flower, &c., and two or three 
months are necessary for preparing these de- 
signs before filling orders. 

“One of the most novel patterns ever pro- 
duced was by accident. Messrs. Simpson & 
Co., of Manchester Works, were printing a 

; quantity of cloth in parallel stripes. As one 
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the table as there are colors to be printed. If 


By means of a long piece of 

















piece was going up on the blanket, the next 
piece came in another shape on the other side, 
and cut across the pattern ; so that the stripes 
being thrown angularly on each other, pro. 
duced a new effect, which received the name 
of the diorama pattern. This became s9 
great a favorite that the printers sold 25,000 
pieces of it in one day. 

“You see, my daughters, that there are 
wonders of skill and contrivance all about us, 
which from their commonness fail to enlist 
our thought.” 

“We live in an age of wonders, papa,” said 
Jennie, “ and for my part, if I should stop to 
ponder them all, I should have time for noth- 
ing else.” 

“No danger but that father will remind 
us,” said Hattie. “Good night.” T.S. H. 
— Cultivator. 


From The Country Gentleman. 
THE SUN. 

Interesting facts mentioned in the recently 
published work of Amedee Guillemin, and 
condensed or deduced from the statements in 
that work for the Country GENTLEMAN: 

The sun at the zenith, (and 91 million 
miles distance from us,) gives as much light 
to any object, as 68,000 candles 34 feet from 
that object. 

The light of the sun is about 75 times as 
intense as that of the Drummond light, and 
the most dazzling electric light ever obtained 
was 24 times weaker than the sun’s rays. The 
latter is 180,000 times stronger than that of 
a candle. 

The sun’s light at or near the zenith, with 
a clear sky, is about 1,000 times greater than 
when the sun is setting ; 200 times greater 
than when one degree high, and eight times 
as great as when five degrees high. 

Dr. Wollaston calculated the light of the 
sun to be at least twenty thousand million 
times greater than that of Sirius or the dog 
star. 

The light of the sun is 800,000 times greater 
than that of the moon. 

The sun’s light at the planet Mercury is 
7,000 times greater than at the planet Nep- 
tune. 

The whole amount of the heating power of 
the solar rays which fall in one year on the 
earth’s surface, would melt a stratum of ice 
covering this surface, one hundred feet thick. 
Yet the earth receives less than a thousand- 
millionth part of the entire heat thrown ont 
by the sun into space. 

The entire heating power of the sun is great 
enough to melt a solid cylinder of ice, forty- 
five miles in diameter, and constantly darted 
into the sun with the velocity of light, or 190,- 
000 miles in a second! 
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All the mechanical agencies of the whole 
world—the power held by our coal fields, 
winds, running rivers, fleets, armies, cannons, 
—are less than one two-thousand millionth 
part of the caloric agency of the sun. 

The most accurate investigations and the 
latest discoveries, show the mean distance of 
the sun from the earth to be about 91 million 
miles, and about three million miles further 
from us in summer than in winter. It is 
about four million miles nearer than was for- 
merly supposed. 

The surface of the sun, in round numbers, 
is about 2,300,000,000,000 square miles, al- 
though a! this surface is some seventy times 
brighter than the Drummond light. Think 
of its being removed so far off, like the fixed 
stars, as to become only a twinkling point, 
and we. may judge faintly of the distance of 
the stars! The solid contents of the sun are 
323,000,000,000,000,000 cubic miles. 

All the planets together, if fused into one 
globe, would still leave the sun 600 times 
larger. 

The weight of the sun has been ascertained 
by comparing its attraction to that of other 
known bodies, and is 325,000 times greater 
than the weight of the earth. Its real weight 
is 2,154,106 ,580,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons! 

A man weighing 200 Ibs. would weigh on 
the sun’s surface, 5,400 lbs. On Venus, he 
would weigh 186 lbs. ; on Mercury, 104 lbs. ; 
and on Jupiter 490 Ibs. 


If the earth revolved on its axis 17 times | 


faster than it actually does, centrifugal force 
would destroy all weight. On the sun, it 
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Through the most powerful telescopes, the 


bright surface of the sun does not appear uni- 


form, but covered with a multitude of lumin- 


ous lines alternating with darker lines, cross- 
ing each other in- every direction, somewhat 
like the grain of an engraving. 


The spots change in size and shape, and the 


actual velocity of the moving edges has some- 


times been a third of a mile per second. Fifty 


spots have been seen at one time. 


The red jets of light, which project from the 
dark edges of the moon during a total eclipse, 
and which so many witnessed last summer in 
this country, have been found by means of that 
extraordinary apparatus, the spectroscope, to 
be burning hydrogen gas! The spectroscope 
has also shown that there is an immense 
stratum of hydrogen gas in an incandescent 
state surrounding the sun, extending to a 
height of about 5,000 miles, and above this 
stratum rise from time to time the columns or 
red prominences, sometimes 100,000 miles 
high. Those who saw those columns last sum- 
mer at the time of the total eclipse, estimated 
their height beyond the dark edge of the moon 
to be about one-sixth of the sun’s diameter, 
which would make them more than 100,000 
miles high above the sun’s surface. 

The light and heat of the sun cannot be 
wholly produced by ordinary combustion. If 
it were a mass of coal (it isabout as heavy as 
coal) supplied with enough oxygen to make 
it burn with its actual degree of intensity, it 
would be entirely consumed in about 5,000 
years. It has, however, cooled nothing ap- 
preciable since the earliest historical periods, 


would require a revolution on its axis 133 | and some philosophers think it cannot be ex- 


times faster to produce the same result. 

Herschel found with his great telescope that 
many of the stars which make up the milky 
way, judging from their size, were twenty-three 
hundred times as far as the nearest fixed stars 
—but beyond these a still more remote and 
blended light came, showing the milky way 
to be unfathomable. Light, flying 190,000 
miles a second, must have been 10,000 years 
coming from those remote stars. 

The ancients knew that the sun was large, 
from being seen alike from remote places. 
Anaxagoras thought it was rather larger than 


Peloponnesus — about enough to cover the 
Heraclitus believed that 


State of Ohio. 
every star was a world in the depths of space, 


surrounded, like ours, by an earth and plan- 


ets. Kepler and Copernicus, two thousand 
years later, adopted the same theory. 


Some of the larger spots in the sun have 
been found to be 50,000 miles in diameter. 
One was seen with the greatest diameter or 
The earth, rolled into 
one of those dark craters, would be like an 


length 187,000 miles. 


apple in a bushel basket. 


hausted for millions of years by its present 
immense dissemination of light and heat into 
space. 

About sixty of the fixed stars have been 
submitted to the examination of the spectro- 
scope, and a certain degree of similarity of 
constitution is found to exist among them all, 
resembling our sun. Sodium and magnesium 
exist in a great number, as well as hydrogen, 
iron, bismuth, mercury, &c., showing a unity 
in the creative power which originated and 
sustains them. 

There is one point on which the author of 
this book on the sun makes a wild blunder, 
when, instead of confining himself to science 
and indisputable history, he dashes into mere 
conjecture. He does not recognize the au- 
thority of the Sacred Scriptures, and thinks 
the human race may have existed “a few 
hundred thousand years.” The present and 
past rate of increase in the population of the 
globe runs the origin back only some six 
thousand years; and all the researches of 
geology, and especially of archeology, have 
utterly failed to give a greater antiquity to 
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records of revealed religion. 
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} For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
j PICTURES OF SILVER LAND. 





one’s hand, 





the Silver Laud; 








a truthful touch; 





much.’’ 






i the dear request, 





hest ; 







my hand— 















Silver Land. 


I can, the beauty of this day. 


June of your own dear State. 


necting the beautiful little town of Washing 
ington with Sacramento City. 















more prominent “City of the Plain.” 
wharf is still in view, and friends are waving 
adieu to those on board. 
round ready to start whenever a little new 
excitement calls. Many a yellow face among 
them looks to China as its birthplace, and the 
long queue indicates unerringly its nation- 
ality. Sacramento has on her fairest dress 
to-day. The winter rains are past, the mud 


life goes gaily on in her busy thoroughfares. 
Gradually we are leaving her behind, how- 
ever, and with a last look at her noble State 
house, raising aloft its shining dome, over 
which floats the beautiful flag of our country, 
she passes from our view. a 

Poets have sung of this as the “Golden 
River,” and I think it well deserving the 
name, for its waters are golden with mud. 
The mining carried on in the mountains 
washes down such an amount of earth that 
the bottom of the river is never visible, so we 
will turn our eyes from its yellow waters, and 
feast them on its fairer shores. Beautiful are 
the bright green willows, as their pendant 
branches gently kiss the surface, which rises 
into tiny billows as the boat speeds onward 
in her course. 

Beyond them are green fields of waving 
grass, decked here and there with bright gems 





























a | Came to me from shores Atlantic, letters in a dear 
Saying, ‘‘Paint me, in your word lore, pictures of 
| Paint me mountains as you see them, tinting with 
Limn them with a faithful pencil ; do not color over- 
While the boat glides down the river, thinking o’er 
Out of love, and out of duty, I obey my friend’s be- 
Sketch book ready, eyes wide open, pencil steady in 


Here are sketches, here are pictures, taken in the 


Dear friend, let me first picture to you, if 
Although it 
is only April, it is mild and balmy as the 
The golden 
sun shines down on the glad earth from its 
azure sphere, while now and then a snowy 
veil of cloud floats over its beaming face, the 
passing shadow adding new beauty to the day. 

Looking up the Sacramento, as the boat 
starts from the wharf, we see the bridge con- 


Leaving it 
nestled down in its abundant shrubbery, we 
turn to the right for a farewell look at the 


The 


Others are idling 








no longer defiles her streets, and the hum of 
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the human race than that connected with the 


from Flora’s casket, purple, and golden, and 
scarlet. They nod in the bright sunshine ag 
we pass, and our fingers long to clasp their 
fairy forms. But onward we go—and we 
look and they are gone. 

Now, on each side of the river, stretches 
what is called Tula. It is useless land, being 
swampy, and producing only swamp grasses 
and low shrubs, but affording homes for myri- 
ads of ducks, geese and other game. It looks 
lonely and dreary, and gladly we raise our 
eyes to the distance, where rise the snow- 
capped Sierras, glorious monuments of God’s 
own rearing, towering tothe skies. Mellowed 
by distance, all their rugged cliffs and deep 
ravines are softened into graceful outlines, 
Each giant form stands forth in silent gran- 
deur, lifting its hoary summit among the 
clouds of heaven. I dreamt not of the un- 
told wealth hid beneath those glorious coro- 
nals of snow, whose budding treasure scarce 
revealed, may blossom yet, a “ golden rose.” 

Ob! rock-ribbed Sierras, with your crests 
of snow, ye are a type of manhood strong and 
grand. Even thus should the heart glow 
with untold wealth, and all human thoughts 
and aspirations in purity and grandeur re- 
semble your solemn brows. 

We have gazed on the mountains till the 
Tulas are past, and we have reached the beau- 
tiful foot hills. Above them, dark and stern, 
rises Mont D’Ablo, in whose deep man untrod- 
den ravines nature yet sleeps in her purity. 

Night’s shadows are gathering in the val- 
leys, and creeping up the grim old mountain, 
as we enter the bay, whose beauty is veiled 
from us to-night, and we wait from our sketch- 
ing till the boat touches the wharf, and soon 
we are in the light and bustle of the beautiful 
western city of San Francisco. We have 
reached the foreground of our picture. Here 
let us sketch the Golden Gate, leading out- 
ward from the beautiful harbor to the blue 
Pacific. 

A ride of six miles over a beautiful road 
takes us across one of the points of land which 
run out to form the Golden Gate, and we are 
on the shore of the Pacific, with the great 
white waves breaking at our feet. We stroll 
along the beautiful beach covered with tiny 
shells, hearing nothing save the roaring waters, 
seeing nothing but the blue expanse before us, 
broken only here and there by a snow-white 
sail. 

Walking further up the beach, we seat our- 
selves in the shadow of a rock, and. watch the 
white sails glide in and out the bay of San 
Francisco. Near us three huge storm-beaten 
rocks rise from the ocean, covered now with 
numbers of seal, or sea lions, as they are 
called, basking in the sunbeams. We are 
much amused as they awkwardly clamber on 
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eer 
in j i i If you’ve any grief to meet, 

snd off again into the foaming water, keeping a 

yp meanwhile their peculiar barking, dis- At the loving Father’s feet, 


a » said Meet it ! 
tinctly audible amid the waving of the break Sinavestiatibhaeens 


What a child of God should be, 
See it! 

Whether life be bright or drear, 

There’s a message sweet and clear, 

Whispered down to every ear, 
Hear it ! 


ers. 
The winds are blowing cold from the sea; 
the waves are dashing into spray against the 
rocks; the fog is rising over the ocean, and 
now comes rolling in and hangs, a veil of 
mist, cver the Golden Gate. E. C. T. 


WEALTH VS. POVERTY. 
BY C. F. BERRY. 


The rich man sits on his cushioned chair 
With gold-bowed specs on his nose, 
And eagerly scans his newspaper o’er 
To see What the ‘‘ gold-list’’ shows. 
The poor man sits on his broken stool 
With little ones on his knee, 
Enjoying his frugal fare with a zest 
That would do you good to see. 
The rich man rides in his coach and four, 
With liveried servants too; ; 
He lolls and he yawns in his velvet seat, 
He has nothing else to do. 
The poor man hies to his humble cot, 
Enjoying the setting sun, 
With a grateful heart; and he says, ‘‘ Thank God! 
Another day’s work is done. 
The rich man lies on his downy couch, 
With richest of comforts blest, 
But wearily tosses from side to side, 
Because he can get no rest. 
The poor man lies on his low, hard bed, 
His sleep is profound and deep ; 
At earliest dawn he’s up and refreshed 
Because of a good night’s sleep. 
He dandles his little ones on his knee, 
And tosses them up and down, 
And says, ‘‘ Though we’re poor, I'll wager a dime 
We're the happiest folks in town. 
Norra ANDOVER. —Christian Register. 
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SCULPTURED ROCKS. 


At the last meeting of the Society of His- 
torians and Antiquarians in this city, the new 
and interesting subject of the inscriptions on 
the rocks at Independence, in this county, and 
other places in this State, was discussed. Dr. 
J. H. Salisbury has been engaged for many 
years in examining them. He has taken fae 
simile copies of those near the “ Black Hand,” 
in Licking county. A large part of them are 
obliterated by time and the destructive pro- 
clivities of man. The Doctor was not present, 
as expected, to explain his sketches of the 
rock inscriptions, but had filed with the So- 
ciety some time since several copies and a 
paper giving detailed descriptions. The paper 
relating to those of Independence was read in 
connection with his illustrations. In School- 
craft’s work on the North American Indians, 
published by the Government, an engraving 
is given purporting to be a copy of the stone 
at Independence, which is so far from being 
correct as to be of little value. 

On the 5th of June, 1869, Dr. Salisbury, in 
company with Dr. Lewis of Newburg, Super- 
intendent of the Lunatic Asylum, went to 
this place and took a more correct copy. To 
make it complete in every particular requires 
a copy by photograph, which has been prom- 

























HEAR IT! 


If you’ve any task to do, 

Let me whisper, friend, to you, 
Do it! 

If you’ve anything to say, 

True or needed, yea or nay, 
Say it! 

If you’ve anything to love, 

As a blessing from above, 
Love it! 

If you’ve anything to give, 

That another’s joy may live, 
Give it! 

If some hollow creed you doubt, 

Though the whole world hoot and shout, 
Doubt it! 


If you know what torch to light, 

Guiding others through the night, 
Light it! 

If you’ve any debt to pay, 

Rest you neither night or day, 
Pay it! 

If you’ve any joy to hold 

Next your heart, lest it grow cold, 
Hold it! 





ised by Mr. T. H. Johnson of this city. 

It was discovered in 1853 by Messrs. B. 
Wood and W. F. Bushnell. A large flat sur- 
face of the coarse-grained sandstone, in which 
are the celebrated quarries of Independence, 
was stripped of the earth, and revealed char- 
acters cut in the rock from half an inch to an 
inch deep. Over them was growing a tree a 
foot in diameter, and near by an oak four feet 
through at the stump. This tree had fallen 
and lay across the sculptured surface. When 
the stone church at Independence was built, 
a part of this rock with the inscription was 
put into the west wall for preservation by 
Mr. Bushnell and other intelligent citizens, 
and thus it was saved from destruction. It is 
about six feet long and four feet wide, being 
only a part of the entire group of sculptured 
figures. Near the centre is a rude snake, 
before which are two human hands rudely 
carved, and near the head a human foot 74 
inches in length. On the lost portions were 
two human figures, a man and woman, and 
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the human race than that connected with the 
records of revealed religion. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PICTURES OF SILVER LAND. 


Came to me from shores Atlantic, letters in a dear 
one’s hand, 


Saying, ‘‘Psint me, in your word lore, pictures of 
the Silver Laud; 


Paint me mountains as you see them, tinting with 
a truthful touch; 


Limn them with a faithful pencil ; do not color over- 
much.”’ 


While the boat glides down the river, thinking o’er 
the dear request, 


Out of love, and out of duty, I obey my friend’s be- 
hest; 


Sketch book ready, eyes wide open, pencil steady in 
my hand— 


Here are sketches, here are pictures, taken in the 
Silver Land. 

Dear friend, let me first picture to you, if 
I can, the beauty of this day. Although it 
is only April, it is mild and balmy as the 
June of your own dear State. The golden 
sun shines down on the glad earth from its 
azure sphere, while now and then a snowy 
veil of cloud floats over its beaming face, the 
passing shadow adding new beauty to the day. 

Looking up the Sacramento, as the boat 
starts from the wharf, we see the bridge con- 
necting the beautiful little town of Washing 
ington with Sacramento City. Leaving it 
nestled down in its abundant shrubbery, we 
turn to the right for a farewell look at the 
more prominent “City of the Plain.” The 
wharf is still in view, and friends are waving 
adieu to those on board. Others are idling 
round ready to start whenever a little new 
excitement calls. Many a yellow face among 
them looks to China as its birthplace, and the 
long queue indicates unerringly its nation- 
ality. Sacramento has on her fairest dress 
to-day. The winter rains are past, the mud 
no longer defiles her streets, and the hum of 
life goes gaily on in her busy thoroughfares. 
Gradually we are leaving her behind, how- 
ever, and with a last look at her noble State 
house, raising aloft its shining dome, over 
which floats the beautiful flag of our country, 
she passes from our view. ~ 

Poets have sung of this as the “Golden 
River,” and I think it well deserving the 
name, for its waters are golden with mud. 
The mining carried on in the mountains 
washes down such an amount of earth that 
the bottom of the river is never visible, so we 
will turn our eyes from its yellow waters, and 
feast them on its fairer shores. Beautiful are 
the bright green willows, as their pendant 
branches gently kiss the surface, which rises 
into tiny billows as the boat speeds onward 
in her course. 

Beyond them are green fields of waving 
grass, decked here and there with bright gems 
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from Flora’s casket, purple, and golden, and 
scarlet. They nod in the bright sunshine ag 
we pass, and our fingers long to clasp their 
fairy forms. But onward we go—and we 
look and they are gone. 

Now, on each side of the river, stretches 
what is called Tula. It is useless land, being 
swampy, and producing only swamp grasses 
and low shrubs, but affording homes for myri- 
ads of ducks, geese and other game. It looks 
lonely and dreary, and gladly we raise our 
eyes to the distance, where rise the snow- 
capped Sierras, glorious monuments of God’s 
own rearing, towering tothe skies. Mellowed 
by distance, all their rugged cliffs and deep 
ravines are softened into graceful outlines, 
Each giant form stands forth in silent gran- 
deur, lifting its hoary summit among the 
clouds of heaven. I dreamt not of the un- 
told wealth hid beneath those glorious coro- 
nals of snow, whose budding treasure scarce 
revealed, may blossom yet, a “ golden rose.” 

Ob! rock-ribbed Sierras, with your crests 
of snow, ye are a type of manhood strong and 
grand. Even thus should the heart glow 
with untold wealth, and all human thoughts 
and aspirations in purity and grandeur re- 
semble your solemn brows. 

We have gazed on the mountains till the 
Tulas are past, and we have reached the beau- 
tiful foot hills. Above them, dark and stern, 
rises Mont D’Ablo, in whose deep man untrod- 
den ravines nature yet sleeps in her purity. 

Night’s shadows are gathering in the val- 
leys, and creeping up the grim old mountain, 
as we enter the bay, whose beauty is veiled 
from us to-night, and we wait from our sketch- 
ing till the boat touches the wharf, and soon 
we are in the light and bustle of the beautiful 
western city of San Francisco. We have 
reached the foreground of our picture. Here 
let us sketch the Golden Gate, leading out- 
ward from the beautiful harbor to the blue 
Pacific. 

A ride of six miles over a beautiful road 
takes us across one of the points of land which 
run out to form the Golden Gate, and we are 
on the shore of the Pacific, with the great 
white waves breaking at our feet. We stroll 
along the beautiful beach covered with tiny 
shells, hearing nothing save the roaring waters, 
seeing nothing but the blue expanse before us, 
broken only here and there by a snow-white 
sail. 

Walking further up the beach, we seat our- 
selves in the shadow of a rock, and. watch the 
white sails glide in and out the bay of San 
Francisco. Near us three huge storm-beaten 
rocks rise from the ocean, covered now with 
numbers of seal, or sea lions, as they are 
called, basking in the sunbeams. We are 
much amused as they awkwardly clamber on 
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in i i j If you’ve any grief to meet, 
and off again into the foaming water, keeping a 
ap meanwhile their peculiar barking, dis- At the loving wine wm teoty 
tinctly audible amid the waving of the break- Sineecibddsiiiiinend 
ers. 5 ; What a child of God should be, 
The winds are blowing cold from the sea ; See it! 
the waves are dashing into spray against the Whether life be bright or drear, 
rocks; the fog is rising over the ocean, and There’s a message sweet and clear, 
pow comes rolling in and hangs, a veil of 


Whispered down to every ear, 
mist, cver the Golden Gate. E. C. T. Hear it ! 
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SCULPTURED ROCKS. 


At the last meeting of the Society of His- 
torians and Antiquarians in this city, the new 
and interesting subject of the inscriptions on 
the rocks at Independence, in this county, and 
other places in this State, was discussed. Dr. 
J. H. Salisbury has been engaged for many 
years in examining them. He has taken fac 
simile copies of those near the “ Black Hand,” 
in Licking county. <A large part of them are 
obliterated by time and the destructive pro- 
clivities of man. The Doctor was not present, 
as expected, to explain his sketches of the 
rock inscriptions, but had filed with the So- 
ciety some time since several copies and a 
paper giving detailed descriptions. The paper 
relating to those of Independence was read in 
connection with his illustrations. In School- 
craft’s work on the North American Indians, 
published by the Government, an engraving 
is given purporting to be a copy of the stone 
at Independence, which is so far from being 
correct as to be of little value. 

On the 5th of June, 1869, Dr. Salisbury, in 
company with Dr. Lewis of Newburg, Super- 
intendent of the Lunatic Asylum, went to 
this place and took a more correct copy. To 
make it complete in every particular requires 
a copy by photograph, which has been prom- 
ised by Mr. T. H. Johnson of this city. 

It was discovered in 1853 by Messrs. B. 
Wood and W. F. Bushnell. A large flat sur- 
face of the coarse-grained sandstone, in which 
are the celebrated quarries of Independence, 
was stripped of the earth, and revealed char- 
acters cut in the rock from half an inch to an 
inch deep. Over them was growing a tree a 
foot in diameter, and near by an oak four feet 
through at the stump. This tree had fallen 





WEALTH Vs. POVERTY. 
BY C. F. BERRY. 


The rich man sits on his cushioned chair 
With gold-bowed specs on his nose, 

And eagerly scans his newspaper o’er 
To see What the ‘‘ gold-list’’ shows. 


The poor man sits on his broken stool 
With little ones on his knee, 

Enjoying his frugal fare with a zest 
That would do you good to see. 

The rich man rides in his coach and four, 
With liveried servants too; : 

He lolls and he yawns in his velvet seat, 
He has nothing else to do. 

The poor man hies to his humble cot, 
Enjoying the setting sun, 

With a grateful heart; and he says, ‘‘ Thank God! 
Another day’s work is done. 

The rich man lies on his downy couch, 
With richest of comforts blest, 

But wearily tosses from side to side, 
Because he can get no rest. 

The poor man lies on his low, hard bed, 
His sleep is profound and deep ; 

At earliest dawn he’s up and refreshed 
Because of a good night’s sleep. 

He dandles his little ones on his knee, 
And tosses them up and down, 

And says, ‘‘ Though we’re poor, I'll wager a dime 
We're the happiest folks in town. 


Norra ANDOVER. —Christian Register. 


























—_——~<— 
HEAR IT! 

If you’ve any task to do, 

Let me whisper, friend, to you, 
Do it! 

If you’ve anything to say, 

True or needed, yea or nay, 
Say it! 

If you’ve anything to love, 

As a blessing from above, 
Love it! 

If you’ve anything to give, 


That another’s joy may live, 
Give it! 

If some hollow creed you doubt, 

Though the whole world hoot and shout, 
Doubt it! 


If you know what torch to light, 

Guiding others through the night, 
Light it! 

If you’ve any debt to pay, 

Rest you neither night or day, 
Pay it! 

If you’ve any joy to hold 

Next your heart, lest it grow cold, 
Hold it! 





and lay across the sculptured surface. When 
the stone church at Independence was built, 
a part of this rock with the inscription was 
put into the west wall for preservation by 
Mr. Bushnell and other intelligent citizens, 
and thus it was saved from destruction. It is 
about six feet long and four feet wide, being 
only a part of the entire group of sculptured 
figures. Near the centre is a rude snake, 
before which are two human hands rudely 
carved, and near the head a human foot 74 
inches in length. On the lost portions were 
two human figures, a man and woman, and 
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seaside al ememcimae 
sculptured feet of wolves. There are on the | foot of the Miami Rapids, near Maumee City, 
stab in the church severa] carved impressions 

in pairs that follow each other in regular 
order, something like tracks, and which Dr. 
Salisbury conceives to be intended for the hu- 
man foot wearing a mocassin. Ip front of 
each impression are dots, also in pairs. The 
supposed mocassin tracks are of different | 
sizes, from 33 to 6} inches long, always in 

pairs and always accompanied by the dots 

about an inch in diameter. On the upper 

part of the slab is a figure something like a 

fish-spear with three prongs, each of which is 

split at the end, making six points. There 

are besides some less prominent workings, 

partly obliterated, among them the bird-track 


which are now gone. Among these the bird. 
track character is most conspicuous. They 
were at first regarded as attempts to represent 
the foot of the wild turkey, but they are not 
anatomically correct, and are now regarded 
as part of a series of characters or hieroglyph. 
ics to which a meaning was attached by those 
who made them. Such inscriptions are known 
at other points in the West, but as yet have 
been little observed. On a flat lime rock in 
St. Louis the early settlers noticed a pair of 
human feet plainly sculptured on the surface, 
They are a little larger than the average, 
being 10} inches in length, and have the pe- 
culiarity in the toe-joint which is conspicuous 
on the Belmont county stones. This slab was 
preserved by the late Dr. D. D. Owen in his 
collection at New Harmony, Ind., and is pro- 
bably there now. 

What gives greater interest to these West- 
ern inscriptions is the resemblance whick Dr. 
Salisbury has’ discovered to the bird track 
Chinese alphabet in use many centuries since 
in China. There aiso the serpent was a pro- 
minent figure in the system of hieroglyphic 
expression. The Chinese are, moreover, re- 
ported to have writings which refer to emi- 
gration to the Pacific coast of America in 
very early times.—Cleveland Leader. 


character, which is common in other rock in- 
scriptions. 

In Belmont Co., four miles west of Barnes- 
ville, are two large blocks of sandstone, on 
each of which are numerous sculptured fig- 
ures, in many respects resembling those at In- 
dependence: The central figure is a rude 
snake with the naked human foot of various 
sides, not in pairs, and the mocassin tracks. 

These are not as deep or as well defined as 
those at Independence, but the bird-track 
character is much more abundant. A pecu- 
liarity of the feet is a Jarge projecting joint at 
the big tue. There are also the feet of some 
animal not clearly representing those of our 
day. Drawings of these stones were made in 
1859 by James W. Ward, then of Cincinnati, 
but now Secretary of the Natural History 
Society of New York. These also require to 
be photographed to render them complete in 
all respects. 

Those in Licking Co. were copied the size 
of nature by Dr. and Mrs. Salisbury in the 
form of a tracing on coarse muslin. There is 
here a natural wall of conglomerate rock, 
sixty or eighty feet long and ten or twelve 
feet high, partly protected from the weather. 
Portions of it are soft, and yield to the disin- 

tegrating effects of the seasons, by which a 
large part of the inscriptions have been ob- 
literated. The tracing embraces about thir- 
teen feet by seven. Near the place is a 
quarry, and the workmen amuse themselves 
by destroying those characters. In a few 
years they will disappear. The early inhab- 
itants from half a century since have also in- 
scribed the initials of their names among 
them, and the dates of their visit. But when 
Dr. Salisbury took his copy in 1860, there 
were twenty-three different characters visible 
within the space above given. The bird-track 
is most common. There are two human 
hands, several spears, crosses and combina- 
tions of the cross, barbs, groups of parallel 
lines and other odd characters. 

The famous “Turkey Fuot Rock,” at the 





We offer the following for trial. It ap- 
peared in “ The Boston Transcript.” An ex- 
periment next Fall, may amply repay for all 
the trouble and expense. A good asparagus 


bed is a desirable addition to a kitchen gar- 
den. 
TO RAISE GIANT ASPARAGUS. 

A writer in one of the early volumes of the 
Horticulturist tells how to grow common as- 
paragus, so that it will always rival any giant 
production. He says: “ Every one who has 
seen my beds has begged me for theseed, think- 
ing it a new sort, but I have pointed to the 
manure heap, the farmer’s best bank, and 
told them the secret all lay there. The seed 
was only such as might be had in every gar- 
den. About the Ist of November, as soon as 
the frost has ‘well blackened the asparagus 
tops, I take a scythe and mow all close down 
to the surface of the bed; let it lie a day or 
two, then set fire to the heap of stalks; burn 
it to ashes, and spread the ashes over the bed. 
I then go to the barnyard; I take a load of 
clean, fresh stable manure, and add thereto 
half a bushel of hen dung, turning over and 
mixing the whole together throughout. This 
makes a pretty powerful compost. I apply 
one such load to every twenty feet in length 





once had a number of inscriptions, most of | 
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TO - OS 


of my asparagus beds, which are six feet wide. A PLEA FOR THE TOADS. 


With a strong three-pronged spade or fork I) Toads are among the best friends the gar- 
dig this dressing under. The whole is now | gener has, for they destroy more vermin than 
left for the winter. . the birds, as they live exclusively on the most 

In the spring, as early as possible, I turn | destructive kinds- Unsightly though they 
the top of the bed over lightly once more. | may be, they should on all accounts be en- 
Now, as the asparagus grows naturally on the | couraged to dwell in our flower gardens, and 
side of the ocean, and loves salt water, I give | should not be molested by the children. On 
it an annual supply of its favorite condiment. | the contrary, they should have places of shel- 
Icover the surtace of the bed about a quar-| ter prepared for them, to protect them from 
ter of an inch thick with fine packing salt ; | the noonday sun, which they cannot endure. 
it is not too much, As the spring rains come | An inverted flower-pot resting upon a saucer 
down, it gradually dissolves. Not a weed | will make them a comfortable home. We 


will appear during the whole season. Every-| have an immense toad who lives under the 


thing else, pig-weed, chick-weed, purslane, all 
refuse to grow on the top of my briny aspa- 
ragus beds. But it would do your eyes good 
to see the strong, stout, tender stalks of the 
vegetable itself, pushing through the surface 
early in the season. I do not at all stretcha 
point when I say that they are often as large 
round as my hoe handle, and as tender and 
succulent as any I ever tasted. The same 
round of treatment is given to my bed every 
year. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Farmers generally pay too little attention 
to the kitchen garden. Many of them think 
it beneath their dignity to bestow any labor, 
or even a thought, on the few square rods of 
ground inclosed by a paled fence near the 
dwelling-house, called the “garden.” This 
small portion of the farm is handed over to 
the good housewife, to be managed and 
worked by herself and daughters, with the 
aid, it may be, of the hired house-help. Even 
a few wheelbarrow loads of manure is be- 


' grudgingly awarded asa great favor, and es- 


timated as an entire loss to the farm. 

Atter a few weeks there is brought to the 
table peas, beans, radishes, onions, asparagus, 
tomatoes, cabbages, early potatoes, turnips, 
sweet corn, and small fruits—strawberries, 
raspberries and blackberries. Hach in its 
proper season, and each cooked, flavored and 
served up as the intelligent wife of a farmer 
can do it. The farmer’s plate is served with 
each in its turn, accompanied with graceful 
smiles. He eats with a relish, satisfies his 
appetite, and that is all—never whispers an 
approving word. He has always been accus 
tomed to have such things on the table 
through the summer, and expects them as a 
matter of course, without ever thinking of 
their real value and the labor and care re- 
quired to produce them from that little 
kitchen garden.— American Stock Journal. 





Ir you be sincerely desirous of serving God, 
there is no such effectual preservative from 
apostacy, as acting a decided part. 


front-door step, and nightly issues forth to 
clear our garden of worms and bugs. A 
portly seavanger is he, and by his side ap- 
pears a smaller specimen whom we style Mrs. 
Toad. Very few are the destructive vermin 
in our garden beds, and we attribute their 
absence entirely to the nightly efforts of this 
most worthy couple. A few days ago, while 
working in our strawberry bed, we found a 
toad with only three legs. We examined him 
carefully—we are never afraid to handle 
them—and found no sign of a wound; the 
skin was smoothly drawn over the spot where 
the leg should have been. No surgeon’s knife 
could more skilfuliy have removed the leg, 
and we are in doubt whether he ever had but 
three legs. He hopped as briskly as his more 
favored brethren, his locomotion not being 
impeded by the missing member. We thought 
of bringing him to dwell with his kind under 
the doorstep, but feared he might be sneered 
at in toad fashion for his misfortune, so left 
him to wander among the strawberries, never 
doubting that he will eat the best of them, 
but will also keep the adjoining melon patch 
free from bugs. We advise all gardeners to 
cultivate toads. If you have none in your 
garden, procure them elsewhere, and bring 
up at least one family of these most desirable 
and useful scavengers. Try one on your cu- 
cumber hills if the striped bugs make their 
appearance, and see how quickly they will be 
routed and made to “ vamose the ranch.” 
—Exchange Paper. 


-~<to- 


A GOOD EXAMPLE, 


A good example is the property of the com- 
munity, and most valuable property it is. 
Let an industrious, thrifty man move into a 
community, one more yiven to deeds than 
words, and let him set to work faithfully to 
build up a place, whether a farm or only a 
garden spot, and his influence will be felt by 
every one that passes by. He will be all the 
more respected if he is one that “ does well,” 
rather than “ says well.” It is not policy to 
talk too much of our plans until they are ex- 
ecuted. It gives the croakers such a chance 
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to prophesy evil; and though their croaking 
does not hurt, it is unpleasant. 

A painstaking man is always sure to be 
a successful one, and his successes are a pow- 
erful stimulus to others, especially to youth. 
When tempted to despond, that noble exam- 
ple cheers and encourages them on, to feel 
that they too may succeed by like effort. It 
is a constaut rebuke to laziness, to see a neigh- 
bor “ diligent in business.” One can never 
tell where a good example may fall, nor what 
remarkable truit it may bring forth. 

A young physician used often to see a light 
in an upper window of & house, at a late hour 
in the night, when returning to his home. One 
day he mentioned this fact to a patient who 
lived just opposite, and inquired who occupied 
the room. He was told that two sisters lived 
there who were in very reduced circumstances, 
but who toiled hard all day and late into the 
night at their business as dress-makers, to sup- 

ort themselves, and I[ think their father also. 

he young physician was in a very despondent 
state at this time, but the thought of these two 
toiling girls, came to him over and over again, 
and as often as he thought of that midnight 
lamp in their window, he was encouraged and 
nerved to fresh exertion. Probably they never 
knew, or thought of him, yet their example 
was a god-send to him in his hour of sorest 
need, and was the means of helping him on 
his way to a noble, useful independence.— 
Exchange. 
ITEMS. 

The exports of wheat from the United States, 
during 1869, according to the report of the Bureau 
of Statistics, amounted to 34,360,649 bushels valued 
at $46,413,638, giving an average of value of £1.35 
a bushel. The exports for 1868 were 12,927,412 
bushels, valued at $21,786,116, giving an average 
of $1.68 a bushel. The increase of 1869 over 1868, 
therefore, amouyted to 21,433,237 bushels, and 
$24,627,517. The exports of cotton for 1869, 
amounted to 722,618,929 pounds, valued at $187,- 
762,477, giving 26 cents as the average value per 
pound. The exports of cotton, for 1868, amounted 
to 786,600,776 pounds, valued at $165,962,187, giv- 
ing 21 cents as the average value per pound. The 
decrease of quantity in 1868 amounted to 63,981,- 
847, but owing to the higher price of the cotton, the 
increase of value was $21,800,230. 


According to the survey of the Delaware for lo- 
cating the bridge between Camden and Philadelphia, 
‘it is found that the average depth of water in the 
Jersey channel is 13 feet; that on the Philadelphia 
side of the island is 56 f-et. The width of the river 
from Chestnut street is 3,450 feet ; from Market, 3,330; 
from Arch, 3,594;.from Race, 3,333; from Callow- 
hill, 2,793. 

Cuambers’ Journat gives this illustration of the 
power of India rubber to desden sound: ‘‘We once 
visited a factory where some forty or fifty copper- 
smiths were at work in a shop above our heads ; but 
what was remarkable, scarcely a sound of their 
noisy hammering could be heard. On going up 
stairs we saw the explanation. Each leg of every 
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bench rested on a cushion made of India rubber 
cuttings. This completely deadened the sound.” 


A LATE journal states that of late years French 
horticulturists have followed the example. of the 
English ones, and peopled their gardens with toads, 
These reptiles are determined enemies of all kindg 
of snails and slugs, which it is well kaown can, in 
a single night, destroy vast quantities of lettues, 
carrots, asparagus, &c, In Paris toads are sold at 
the rate of two francs fifty centimes a dozen. The 
dealers in this uninviting article keep it in large 
tubs, into which they plunge their bare hands and 
arms, without any fear of the poisonous bite to 
which they are supposed to expose themselves, 
Toads are also kept in vineyards where they devoug 
during the night millions of insects, which escape 
the pursuit of nocturnal birds, aud wight otherwise 
commit incalculable damage on the buds and young 
shoots of the vine. 


Tue oft-reiterated statement that the eye ofa 
dead animal has impressed upon it an image of the 
last object seen in life has been the subject of seri- 
ous investigation in Germany. It has been stated 
that the eye of a murdered man had been found in 
which a portrait of the murderer was distinctly 
traceable. In the investigation in question, the eyes 
of thirty different animals, all of which had been 
killed with a view to subsequent examination, were 
carefully inspected, but in no case was there any 
evidence discovered to warrant the statement re- 
ferred to. 

Tus Massachusetts Ploughman says :—“ To cure 
a dog of sheep-killing, let him see the sheep he has 
killed; in his presenve take off the pelt, fasten it 
tightly around him, and make him wear it from 
ous to three days. We think you will never be 
troubled by his meddling with sheep again.”’ 


The dome of the Capital at Washington is one of 
the largest in the worid, being 147 feet in diameter 
at its base and 2U0 feet high. The architect natu- 
rally thought so large a mass of iron would be af- 
fected by tne sun’s rays, 80 that the expansion would 
be unequal, according a8 the sun shone on one or 
the other side. ‘To ascertain the exteut of the ex- 
pansion, he extended a wire within the dome from 
the top to the bottom, and connected with it by a 
delicate mechanism a pencil, which would draw on 
@ paper the line of movement. He expected quite 
a regular curve as the opposite sides of the dome 
were affected by the daily passage of the sun. But 
he found that it is not the sun, but the wind, that 
has most effect. The American Journal of Science 
contains a copy of the figure drawn one windy day, 
showing all the changes and lulls of the storm, and 
making a very curious complicated figure. 


Powdered hellebore is a certain means of destroy- 
ing the slugs on rose bushes. We have tried it and 
found it to work admirably. It should be applied 
early in the morning, and on the under sides uf the 
leaves. The drug is poisonous to swallow, and 
should be carefully handied. Use a common pep- 
per box in applying it.—The Muravian. 

Prof. C. H. Chandler has been recently analyzing 
water which has passed through !ead pipes. He 
found that a gallon of Croton water that had re- 
mained week ina lead-lined cistern contained 6 
grains of lead, and a gallon that had remained for 
6 hours in the lead pipes of his own house con- 
tained 11 grains ; also tuat water which had simply 
passed through 150 feet of pipe showed traces of 
lead. Water should always be allowed to run for 
some time before being taken for drinking or cook- 
ing purposes. 
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fiends Central Dry hoods Store Tasteless Fruit-Preserving Powder. 


Hevour 
We have now in stock, and are receiving daily, a com-| Dregerves without being air-tight, with a finer 
, 


escape 
erwise 
0 
an plete assortment of goods for Friends’ wear. : A 
Extra quality Olive and Browu Silk Bombazines, | favor than air-tight fruit, for a penny a quart. 
Fine Olive and Brown Alpacas, 750 and upwards. Price 50 cts. a box. Sold by grocers. Sent by mail 
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- the Neapolitan Silks, in Brown and Gray. or at Store, 136 N. Second St., Philadelphia. = 
te Silk warp Sylvanias, in three shades. ZANE, NORNY & CO., Proprietors. 
Pure Chene Mohairs, iu four shades. - aT 
SUMMER BOARDING. 


ind fa Fine Gray and Black Striped French Silks, $1.25. 


inetly Silk and Wool Poplins, Dark Modes and Browns.| The undersigned will open his private residence 


‘we Fine Tam.rtines, in Modes, Browns and Olives. | on the 4th of Seventh mo. for the accommodation 
wake French Lawns, in great variety. of a few Summer Boarders. His farm is situated in 
, a Mode I+-rnannies, for Shawls and Dresses. Adams Co., Pa., ten miles north of Gettysburg, in a 
t mn Japanese Silks, Plain Stripes and Plaids. healthy, mountainous district, quite near Friends’ 
" All Wool Cassim~res, in variety, from 75c up. meeting house, and is abundantly supplied with 

A convey- 


cure (live Brown and Citron Cloths, of the finest makes. | pure spring water and a variety of fruit. 
Table Linens, Napkins and Towels. ance will be furnished from the cars free of charge. 


aa Long aud Sqaare Thibet Shawls, bound with great | ‘‘ Katalysine’’ water supplied on reasonable terms. 
For further particulars address CHAS. J. TYSON, 


care. 
“> Neat ep ee and a Shawls, in variety.| xwa72 Floradale, Adams Co., Pa. 
White Silk Cashmere Shawls. > GEENA MOngIAGn IneInREIa, 
Fresh Invoice Book Muslins, Blonde. REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENCY 
e of Silk Mitts and Silk Gloves, got out for Friends. : J 
Stor Black Silks, from $1.50 to $5—down to old prices. West Liberty, Iowa. 
ta. Wide Black India Silks, for Aprons. Land and town property bought and sold. Con- 
af- STOKES & WOOD gress land entered, aud Railroad land bought. All 
uld %, selected with care, at moderate commission. 
or Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. Money loanel on safe mortgage security, to at 
x 35 416 en least twice the value of loan, netting ten per cent. 
JESSE HOLMES, Agent. 





om 
Reference, Fr\nkurn Haines, 212 Henry St., N.Y. 


] DELAWARE MUTUAL | 
| Life Insurance Company,| F#4!,Y BONNETS, 








ut 

t WILMINGTON, DEL. 
BRANCH OFFICE, | suuz a ce teen. 
ry : 

; N. W. cor. Ninth and Chestnut Streets, EDCAR K. SMITH, 

PHILADELPHIA. : 

: GEO, W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. General Produce Commission Merchant, 
i GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorne 304 South Delaware Avenue, 

i PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES.| 528 820 Philudelphia. 
, All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- | ——————-_———_—_-— 

t DESIR ABLE 


ment. 
Books containing rates and fall information con- 
curing the Balen rae of the Company ee | SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 
JOHN Jd. LYTLE, 


the Branch Office. 
EQUITY. ENERGY, ECONOMY. | geventh and Spring Garden Sts. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Jouy P. McLear, Eow. Baineuourst, Jr., ihe — 1 A, oleae 
: Has now a complete assortment of goods for Friends 
ee ae aT a many of which were manufactured expressly for him in 
’ . ? Europe. 
Wituiam Caney, Joan V. Ricz, Superior quails Colored Silk Squares for Shawte. 
White Silk Cashmere Shawls—new importation. 
Gsonss W. Boss, b dsaemry a Brown and Mode India Silks—best quality. 
Wuuiam 8. Hines, AMUBL DANCROFT, JR. Neat Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 
JOHN P. McLEAR, President. Neat Chene ond Plaid Japenese Gilks, $1.00. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. Brown an e Silk Challis and Tamartines. 
f Plaid and Striped Viennas, for Summer wear. 
BENJ. NIELD3, Actuary. Crape De Leona, 25 cts. Striped Grenadines, 31 cts. 


D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief M:d. Examiner. Wide Temertin‘s, Chane, Berens and Lama Cloth, for 
} i Shawls and Dresses. Also Best Boun awis. 
The Company raemeg peg as — ’ Lisle Thread and Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends. 
active men to act as Agents throughout Peonsyl-! ,i, cloth and Mohair Skirtings—Cap Materials, &c. &c. 


vauia, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp ewm vs 
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MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


School year commences 9th mo. 19, 1870. 
Diplomas will be awarded to those who 
take the full course of study. 


Expenses $200 per year. 


This Institution, chartered by Act of the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania during its last session, will be 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
** Society of Friends,’’ and will be controlled en- 
tirely by the following board of trastees, members 
of the Society : 

Prerce Hoopss, West Chester, Pa. 

Eitwoop Micsener, New Garden, Chester Co., Pa. 

Euus P, MarsHau, Concord, Del. Co., Pa. 

Eu K. Brows, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

Henry L. Pratt, Thorndale, Chester Co., Pa. 

Davi Ferais, Mount Holly, Burlington Co., N.J. 

Barouay Kuicut, Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Josspx Sxortiiper, Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. 

Dagumoton Hoorgs, Hickory, Harford Co., Md. 

For Circulars address 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Principal, 
Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 


MARKET STREET. 


































CUTLERY 
AND 
' Clothes Wringers, Table Cutlery, 
Carpet Sweepers, Scissors and Shears, 
Ironing Tables, Bread and Cake Boxes, 
5 | Hanging Safes, Coffee and Teapots, 
a | Infants’ Bath Tubs, Tea Trays and Waiters, 
Fluting Machines, Cream Freezers, 
Filuting Scissors, Water Coolers, 
Smoothing Irons, Farina Boilers, 
, | Clothes Horses, Coffee Mills, 
Shoe Blacking Stands, Galvanized Waiters, 
Chamois Skins, Rubber Handle Kn: ves, 
Britannia Ware, Ivory Handle Knives, 
Deed and Bond Boxes, Umbrella Stands, 
Children’s Table Trays, Bird Cages. 





REFRIGERATORS. 









Table Mats, Buckets, Plated Forks, 
Steak Broilers, Brushes, Plated Spoons, 
Tea Strainers, “ Hammers, Hair Pincers, 
Waffle t Hatchets, Curling Irons, 

Crumb Trays, Baskets, Lunch Baskets, 

Lap Boards, Tacks, Clothes Lines, 
Pie Boards, Whisks, Tin Ware, 
Spice Boxes, Bells, Tack Claws. 


Persons about to begin housekeeping will do well to 
give us @ call before purchasing elsewhere. 


B. A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
57 905 Market St., Philada. 






120 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 







WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 


and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 
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OCHAN HOUSE, 
Cape May, N. J. 
May 10th, 1870. 


Tats Weit-Ksown anp Favorite Hovss havi 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be 
RE-OPENED by the undersigned, as a FIRST-CLAS§ 
FAMILY HOTEL, on the eighteenth day of June 
next. 

The Ocean Hovssz is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to familia 
on account of quiet, and the high character of its 
guests: and it will be kept strictly home-like in 
every respect. 

The proprietors have had several years experi- 
ence in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 
help whieh will equal that of any other House on 
thé Island. 

Every effort will be made to give satisfaction ‘to 
all who may favor the Oczan Hovss with their pa- 
tronage. 

As formerly, no bar on the premises. 

#@-For rooms, &c., address, 


LYCETT & SAWYER, 
Joux W. Lycert, 


Heyry W. Sawyer. 6ll.ie 


PERKINS’ & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp, 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
ovly perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMER SHAWLS. 


JUST OPENED ANOTHER LOT 


or 

Mottled Grenadine Shawls. 
The prettiest Mixed Shawls in the market for years. 
Hemmed and with fringes. 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 
6f.25 26 South 2d st., Phila. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23. 433 North Second 8t,, Philada. 


SLATE MANTELS: 


xwz 72 











Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work on hand or made to order. 
PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
Salesroom, Sixteenth and Callowhill streets. 


Also, 


x4.llmx WILSON & MILLER. 


WANTED, 





; Dealer in American, Geneva and Hnglish| 4 young man as Cashier and Bookkeeper, by Tru- 


man & Shaw, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 Market 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold ! Street, Philadelphia. 


6wa7m 


